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Pushkin and the Others 


Randall Swingler 


1G is a pity that up to now the 
literature of Russia which is known 
in this country has been kept in 
two separate parts, severed by the 
Revolution. All those who were 
most impressed by the impact of 
the great nineteenth century Rus- 
ian novelists, and later by Chehov, 
eem to have regarded the Revolu- 
ion as putting a close to that tra- 
dition, and _ inaugurating a 
completely new literature. Many 
of those who have taken most in- 
terest in Soviet literature, have 
given scant attention to the tra- 
dition which preceded it. The 
divergence is typified in the case 
of Gorki, who has been considered 
by some as a great contemporary 
of Tolstoy who subsequertly faded 
away into a senile propagandist, 
and by others as the father of 
Soviet culture whose career started 
with the Revolution. 


A similar attitude was previously 
adopted by the first adherents of 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoy to their 


literary predecessors. It 
assumed that the great period of 
Russian realism which burst upon 
Europe in the 9o0’s of the last cen- 
tury, and again in an increasing 
wave just before 1914, sprang into 
being in 1846, with the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ Poor Folk,’’ and the first 
of Turgenev’s ** Sportsman’s 
Sketches.’’ Pushkin, Lermontov, 
Gogol were known to have a great 
reputation in their own country, 
but a feeling that they were too 
‘‘ purely Russian ’’ separated them 
from their literary heirs, and has 
prevented their works being at all 
widely read or known here. 


Was 


Hardly any critical attempt has 
been made to appreciate the con- 
tinuous tradition which links Push- 
kin directly with Sholokhov and 
Alexi Tolstoy, and Gogol with Ilf 
and Petrov and Boris Pilnyak and 
Zoschenko. The characteristic: vein 
of tradition which has held .ogether 
the aevelopment of Russian litera- 
ture was inaugurated by Pushkin 
in the conscientiou: and deliberate 


search after the personification of 
Russia as a national entity. The 
aim of the Russian (so-called) 
Romantics was crystallised in Ler- 
montov’s title, the depiction . of 
‘A Hero of our own times.’’ The 
novelists who followed him spoke 
continuously of the realisation of 
‘“ the soul of Russia.’’ The Soviet 
writers look upon themselves as 
‘* engineers of the soul,’’ the articu- 
lators of the social consciousness of 
the working people. 

This search, and this gradually 
clarifying appreciation of the social 


responsibility of the writer, gives to. 


Russian Titerature an unusually 
consistent and single-minded tradi- 
tion, which has undoubtedly been 
its strength. It also made possible 
the peculiar position throughout 
the nineteenth century where Rus- 
sian literature was continuously 
ruled and directed in its develop- 
ment, without narrowing or con- 
striction of bigotry, by a successive 
hierarc’ - of Radical critics, like 
Belinsky, Chernyshevsky and 
Herzen, who very outspokealy 
guarded over and guided the social 
~obligation of the writers. 

The greatness of Pushkin and the 
unique devotion which he com- 
mands in his own country rest upon 
the fact that he first stated the 
crucial social problem, and estab- 
lished the starting point of native 
Russicn culture. Before him, apart 
from the oral folk tradition, Rus- 
sian literature had been hide-bound 
by mediaevai Greek orthodoxy. At 
the opening of ue century some 
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spadework had been done in the 
introduction of French classicism 
into Russia by Lomonosov, Karam- 
sin and Zhukovsky. Pushkin him- 
self had been brought up in the 
aura of French*culture. Through 
this was refracted an imagination 
enriched by an extensive famili- 
arity with Russian folk-lore and 
vernacular, in which he had been 
steeped from infancy. This educa- 
tion itself was a reflection of the 
dualism of the Russian intelligent- 
sia and the literature of the nine- 
teenth century. 

. Being neither quite of the Court, 
enraged against absolutism and 
bureaucracy by his own position as 
inferior attache and protege, nor of 
the people, his sophistication irked 
by the backwardness and supersti- 
tion of the peasantry (and the 
women) of his own country, the only 
class with which he could comfort- 
ably associate was the outcasts, the 
gipsies, those pedlars in folk-cul- 
ture, from whom he derived his 
richness of invention and language, 
besides his strong popular nation- 


alism. In this, too, he inaugurated: 


the tradition of ‘‘ bohemianism.”’’ 

In ‘‘ Eugene Onegin ’’ can be 
found- the. source of all the main 
characteristics of later Russian 
literature. In metrical form it is 
severely classical, polished and in- 
tricate. In diction it is colloquial, 
sometimes rising to lyrical inten- 
sity, but never lavish: and it is 
laced throughout with those side- 
comments of the author’s on con- 
temporary life which keep poetry 
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and journausm closely wedded. In 
Russian literature after Pushkin 
(except perhaps in the case of 
Turgenev) there is hardly a sign of 
that distinction between ‘* com- 
mon”? and ‘‘poetical’’ language 
which marks and emasculates so 
nineteenth century 
English writing: in the same way 
in Russia there has never been that 
cleavage between literature - and 
journalism. Most of the great 
Russian authors worked also as 
journalists and were closely associ- 
ated with journals, a great many of 
their novels being written for serial 
publication. Moreover, the Radi- 
cal tradition in criticigm demanded 
that literature be a commentary on 
the life of the times, which made 
of the author a reporting journalist, 
and of the. journalist an author. 
Two other dominant characteris- 
tics of the whole tradition of Rus- 
sian literature are immediately 
striking in ‘‘ Eugene Onegin.’’ The 
first is that dramatic sense without 


dramatic structure which made 
both ‘* Onegin’”’ and. ‘‘ Boris 
Godunov ’”’ adaptable to excellent 


and begot that 
peculiarity whereby the novels of 
Tolstoy and Dostoievsky can walk 
straight out on to the stage, and 
Chehov often appears as a perfectly 
dramatised novel. The fact was 
that the Russian writer’s audience 


operatic scripts, 


was consolidated and_ tangible 
enough to be addressed dramatic- 
ally. .But it was not large enough 
nor compact enough to develop its 


theatre until later. Its platform was 
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the Radical magazines. Upon 
these the dramas were played out. 
The extreme maturity and perfec- 
tion of Chehov’s drama is ex- ° 
plained by the fact that the pre- 
vious literary tradition was a 
dramatic tradition, with a dramatic 
audience, but only lacking a 
theatre. Even for Chehov there 
was needing a Stanislavsky to con- 
firm him in the dramatic form. 

The second dominant character- 
istic already highly developed in 
‘* Onegin ’’ is that. introspective 
psychological intensity arising 
directly from the ferocity of the 
conflict tormenting the Russian in- 
telligentsia, and demanded by the 
fervid aim of the Russian writer, 
to probe the depths of the Russian 
consciousness and through the 
native Russian culture bring the 
country to self-realisation. Stav- 
rogin and Raskolnikov are but 
Onegin and Pechorin driven over 
the edge of sanity by the attrition 
of the unresolved conflict, as they 
are driven down into tawdriness 
and squalor by the march of his- 
tory. 

Onegin has unescapable resem- 
blances to the Stendhal hero, with- 
out his passion for activity. He has 
been called Byronesque, but he is 
more cynical than Byron. He is 
not a romantic at all. Byron is 
nearer to Pechorin than to Onegin. 
They belong to the same genera- 
tion, however, because Byron’s 
social predicament was akin to 
Pushkin’s. He was sprung from 


a landed aristocracy which was 


losing its hold. He opposed him- 
self to a tarantula-like industrialism 
which he saw devouring the land. 
But Byron’s journeying was an es- 
cape from ‘his country in search cf 
some relic of the heroic way of life 
and a social convention allowing 
freer rein to the ‘‘ passions.’’ 

Pushkin’s experiences in the 
Caucasus coincided with his read- 
ings of Byron, and his Caucasian 
tales certainly show signs of the 
technical influence of Byron. But 
in Russia the Caucasus and_ its 
smouldering frontier represented a 
standard safety-valve for the activi: 
ties of young men who were..a 
nuisance to the authorities, and 
both Pushkin and Lermontov found 
themselves there in oblique banish- 
ment. 


There Pushkin consorted with 
gipsies, and Lermontov learned to 
admire the doughty Caucasians he 
was supposed to subdue, and to 
despise the imperialist aspirations 
of the Tsar. Apart from the 
colour and brilliance of their work, 
there is a strain of physical energy, 
admiration of strenuous action, 
derived from their life in the Cau- 
casus, in both Pushkin and Ler- 
montov, which rarely re-appears in 
Russian literature until after the 
Revolution. 


Between Onegin and Pechorin 
there Seems only the difference of 
a generation. Time has progressed : 
circumstances have slightly 
changed. There is less overt poli- 
tical reference in Lermontov. The 


tension of the Decembrist days is 
still 


niche ir 


relaxed somewhat. Onegin 


occupies a _ shadowy 
society: he is the parasite on tke 
small estate. Pechorin is unrooted, 
independent, more the soldier of 
fortune, owing no obligation but 
to his own individual dignity. Both 
have at the same time an intellec- 
tual sophistication which they dis- 
dain, and a turn for mystical specu- 
lation whose seed is sown by the 
Greek Orthodox liturgies. Pechorin 
in his diary has carried his self- 
analysis and criticism further than 
Onegin: he has set foot upon that 
road of ruthless testing of his ex- 
perience which leads to Ivan Kara- 
mazov. Both Onegin and Pechorin 
seem to us to exhibit a fantastically 
exaggerated eccentricity of manner, 
a rudeness, a callousness to the 
emotions of others, an over-ween- 
ing pride, which is really the neces- 
sary protection of individuality in 
those whose personality is yet un- 
formed, who are dominated by a 
sharp inner conflict. The psycho- 
logical conflict of Onegin was the 
social problem of Russia, how ‘to 
maintain and develop its own 
identity between the two un- 
balanced forces of feudalism and 
industrialism. His story is told in 
the literary form of Europe, but in 
the language of Russian folk-lore. 
Onegin’s and Pechorin’s ‘ dark 
secret ’’ is the burden of a pre- 
cocious sophistication which has no 
social root and no productive outlet. 
Pushkin and Lermontov solved 
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ane Big Fish Eat the Little 
their problem in the creation of a 
Russian literary tradition. 

Pushkin seems to have had a 
very clear conception of what was 
required of him as the inaugurator 
of modern Russian literature. In 
‘* Onegin ’’ he established the form 
and character of the Russian novel, 
which only needed to be stabilised 
by Lermontov in ‘‘ A Hero of our 
own Times.’’ In ‘‘ The Queen of 
Spades,’’ ‘‘ The Captain’s Daugh- 
ter,’’ and the ‘‘ Negro of Peter the 
Great,’’ he gave it language and 
In the latter story, with 
‘* Dubrovsky,”’ ‘‘ Boris Godunov,”’ 
and his history of the Pugachov 
rising, he strove to give it historical 
background and perspective. 

It may be that Pushkin’s own 
ancestry contributed semething to 
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style. 


Pieter Brueghel (senior) 1560 


make him the more suitable for his 
The fact that he 
wholly Russian, that he was proud 


task. was not 


of the Negro strain in him, may 
have intensified the dualism which 
was the main thread of the litera- 
ture of whose tradition he stands 
at the head. 


Lermontov appears as the man 
supremely fitted to carry on the 
work of Pushkin. That great novel 
A’ Hero-of our ‘own Dimes?” 
seems both in matter and technical 
development a direct sequel to 
““Eugene Onegin.’’? Lermontov 
has compressed and hardened the 
form, and developed the psycho- 
logical analysis. These two men 
set up the direction points for Rus- 
sian literature to follow. 


German War Primer 
Berthold Brecht 


(Translated by Herbert Marshall) 


‘The bread of the hungry is all eaten, 

Meat is known no more. 

The sweat of the people pours forth in vain. 

The laurel bushes stand stripped bare for fuel. 

Out of the chimneys of munition factories comes smoke. 


The House-painter ispeaks of the great times coming 
Woods are still growing. 
Fields are still yielding. 
Towns are still standing. 
Men are still breathing. 


Those who take away the meat from the table 
Teach contentment. 
Those to whom the gift is destined 
Demand sacrifice. 
The over-fed tell the hungry 
Of the great times coming. 
Those who lead the country into the abyss 
Say that government is too difficult for the ordinary man. 


When the rulers speak of peace 

The common people know that war is coming. 
When the rulers denounce war 

The order for mobilisation is already written out. 
The higher-ups say : 

It leads to glory. 
The under-dogs say : 

It leads to the grave. 


When the last war was over 
There were conquerors and conquered. 
The common folk of the conquered 
Hungered. And the common folk of the conquerors 
Hungered also. 
If one distributes the land of the landlord 
There is no need to conquer the land of the Ukrainian 


peasants. 


If one conquers the land of the Ukrainian peasants 
Then the landlords have only more land. 


On the wall is chalked : 

‘* They want war! ’’ 
He who wrote that 

Has already fallen. 
When the time comes to march, many know not 

That their enemy marches at their head. 
The voice that commands them 

Is the voice of their enemy. 
Those who speak about the enemy 

Are themselves the enemy. 
In battle 

The enemy is behind them. 
Before them stand their own kind 

Who also have their enemy behind tuecum. 


The higher-ups say: In the Army 
Reigns the community of the people. 
But whether it is true or not, you learn 
In the kitchen. 
In the hearts there shall be 
Equal courage. Byt 
In the dishes there are 
Two kinds of food. 


The House-painter will say 
That somewhere countries have.been conquered, 
And you will sit yourself down in the kitchen 
Where the swedes are being cooked. 
The House-painter will say 
That he will not give way 
One inch 
And you will examine your paper clothes. 
When the bells of victory ring out 
You will deliver the casualty list. 


When the Drummer begins his war 
You shall carry on your war. 

He will see enemies in front of him, but 

When he turns round’ shall he also see 
Enemies behind him, 


When he begins his war 
He shall see nothing but enemies around him. 
That, which marches there, driven on by his policemen 
Shall march against him. 
The boots will be bad, but even if they are 
Of the finest leather 
His enemies shall march in them. 
our food rations will be meagre, but 
Even if they are abundant 
They shall not be to your taste. 
His policemen will not be allowed to sleep. 
They will be forced to examine every cartridge 
To see if it is really filled. 
Every examiner, they will have to examine 
To see if he really examines. 
Everything that goes to him 
Shall be destroyed. 
And everything that comes from him 
Shall be used against him 
Brave will be he who fights against him. 
Wise will be he who frustrates his plans. 
Only he who fights him will help Germany. 


In war many things will grow greater. 
Greater will become: 

The property of the property-owners. 

And the poverty of the property-less, 

The speeches of the Leader, . 

And the silence of the led. 
When war begins 
Your brothers maybe will so change 
That their faces will no more be recognisable. 
But you shall remain the same. 


They will go to war 
Not as to slaughter 

But as to earnest work. 

They will have forgotten everything. 

But you shall have forgotten nothing. 
They will pour rum down your throat 
Just like all the others. 

But you shall remain sober. 


\ 


General, your tank is a strong chariot. 
It smashes through a forest and crushes a hundred men. 
But it has one failing: 
It needs a driver. 
General, your bombing plane is strong. 
It flies faster than the storm and carries more than an elephant. 


But it has one failing: 

It needs a mechanic. 
General, man is very useful. 
He can fly and he can kill. 
But he has one tailing : 

He can think. 


ee 
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Underground City 


Jack L. 


Conrad 


This piece of reporting on life in an East End shelter tells a tale of 


c 


a now 


JI? 


“ out-of-date 


almost fabulous past—a year ago. 


It is offered 


as a piece of subjective reporting. Its significance is in its detail,. detail 
that*builds up to such an astonishing result. 


Jack L.'Conrad lived in “ Under ground City ’’ and writes out of his 


own experience. 


Ix THIS age of enlightenment, 
in this twentieth century, I find 
myself an inhabitant of a strange, 
queer metropolis. I am a citizen of 
“ Underground City.’’ 

When I’ve finished my day’s 
work in the factory, and before the 
night sets in, I hurry to my new 
home. My old home is now a 
jumbled mass of bricks and rub- 
bish, a heap of ruins. It was one 
of the military objectives that the 
Nazi raiders had orders to destroy. 

Mind you, I’ve got no regrets 
about that, the place was falling 
to pieces any way, but it’s darned 


hard to see the home you have. 


built up, after years of hard toil, 
after years of stinting and saving, 
reduced to rubbish over night. 


The morning after the night this 
happened, my wife, I and some of 
the neighbours, together with a 
crowd..of sightseers, stood around, 
looking at this pile of debris that 
had once been our hqmes. I felt 
pretty low and sick. My wife stood 
beside me crying. I couldn’t do 


anything. -I just stood there look- 
ing on,helplessly. Probably the 
thing that hurt me most, was the 
sight of my book case, books and 
‘papers, strewn among the wreck- 
age, hopelessly ruined. I mean, 
you can always buy another bed, 
chair‘or table, but you can’t just 
as easily replace books, notes and 
correspondence (nat you have accu- 
‘mulated over a ni mber of years, 
and which are so valuable because 
they’re part of yourself, part of 
your care, time anc Cevotion. You. 
can’t simply go into a store and 
purchase these things over the 
counter, as you would a stick of 
furniture. : 
Well, after that, I sent my wife 
away. Sent her to a sister of mine 
«living in the country, who upon. 
hearing of our misfortune, had 
written offering to take care of her. - 
I, of course, couldn’t go. I had to 
work in London, so I got a’ few 
things together, and sent her off. 
I went to one of-the numerous 
Citizens’ Advice ~Bureaux, and 
filled in a War Damage Compensa- 
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tion form, and all being well, and 
if I am still on my feet when this 
schemmozle is over, I’ll probably 
get something. Anyway, I’ve got 
prospects. 

So that was how I began living 
in ‘‘ Underground City,’’ one of 
those large communal air raid shel- 
ters, deep down in the basement of 
a large warehouse. 


You descended a steep flight of 
stairs leading from the 
passed through a concentration of 
warm, fetid human smells, and you 
were in the ‘‘ City.” 


street, 


It was a large, roomy, well lit 
place, capable of holding about a 
thousand people. The inhabitants 
lived in cubicles, each one contain- 
ing as many as six to eight families. 

This place was alive with people 
of all ages, creeds and 
nationalities. It was like a colour- 
ful, noisy metropolis. People ate, 
slept, and some even lived here. To 
most it was their home, chosen not 
by choice, but because of necessity. 


colours, 


During the winter, when the 
days were short, and the nights in- 
terminably -long, the population 
spent probably three-quarters of 
the day in the ‘“‘ City.’’ 

You had your bunk, in one of 
the many cubicles, that you shared 
with other families, just like a 
boarder in a boarding house. You 
ate, spoke and slept with them, and 
after a time you formed your own 
intimate circle. 


Some even named their ‘‘ villas ”’ 
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with such homely names as “‘ The 
Haven,”’ or ‘‘ The Piccadilly Kip 
House,’’ one cubicle after a recent 
unpleasant experience named 
theirs ‘‘ Lousy Park Lane.”’ 

We weren’t very imaginative, so 
we simply called ours ‘‘ The Ritz.” 
Toilet facilities weren’t too bad, 
and when we wanted to dress or 
undress, we simply draped a large 
sheet over our bunk, crawled in- 
side, and wrestled about, tying 
ourselves in knots. Quite a num- 
ber of young people, especially 
girls, were quite adept at this form 
of changing, particularly when — 
coming ‘‘ home ”’ after having been 
out for the evening. In a ttrice 
they would wriggle out of their 
clothes and emerge in_ their 
‘* pyjamas,’ an old frock or some- 
thing in which they slept. 


A large number kept their best 
clothes here, even their foxes and 
sables. They had managed to sal- 
vage some of their personal belong- 
ings, and they were stored in the 
““City’’ under the care of 
““ Snotty.”’ 

This ‘‘ Snotty ’’ was one of the 
marshals of ‘‘ Underground City ”’ 
and he was in charge of the bag- 
gage department. He controlled ° 
this ‘‘ business,’’ and even em- 
ployed a staff to help him in‘the 
evenings. Seeing that the ‘‘ City ”’ 
had about a thousand inhabitants, 
most of whom kept some of their 
belongings there, people like me, 
whose homes had been targets for 
German bombers, he did very well. 


You could get a fairly decent 
meal, too, in ‘‘Underground City.”’ 
There were two canteens, both 
striving to cut each other’s throats, 
with the result that we, the public, 
benefited. It was a constant source 
of puzzlement to 11e how they made 
it pay. 


‘here were ever a library and a 
rest room, and thar was certainly 
an advantage, because the room 
was rarely used, and you could sit 
and read in comfort and compara- 
tive quiet, away from all the noise 
and chatter. The reading material 
consisted mainly of cheap, sensa- 
tional literature, though strangely 
enough, I did come across a copy 
of Shakespeare. 


A special part of the ‘‘ City ’’ 
was set aside for the medical ser- 
vices, and there was always a long 
queue, sitting on the form outside, 
waiting for attention. Old, wheezy 
men who coughed and spat. Big 
breasted, double chinned women, 
“holding their skinny, palefaced 
offspring by the hand. Pale, 
anaemic working girls, and women, 
who, having no time to attend to 


minor ailments during the day,. 


took advantage of the ‘“‘ City’s ”’ 
medical facilities, when they came 
down after their day’s work, and 
a large number of children, wait- 
ing for their nightly dose of malt, 
and stick of barley sugar. 


Set apart, and in the centre of 
the ‘‘ City,’’ was a large cubicle, 
aptly called the ‘‘ Town Hall,” 


from which the business of running 
the shelter was conducted. 


II 


The boarders in my _ cubicle 
are a very mixed and _ assorted 
bunch of human beings. 


There’s. Frankel, a tall, thin, 
middle aged Jew, his wife Miriam, 
a short, big bosomed, dark haired 
woman, and their small daughter, 
Rosie, a pretty, dark haired child, 
with the most expressive large 
black eyes I have ever seen. 


There’s Mike Donovan, a husky, 
crude, road labourer, his thin, 
angular wife, and their young 
child, a babe in arms; a young man 
and his three sistérs, all in their 
early twenties, whose parents have 
been evacuated; Tom, a sullen, 
elderly man, who rarely speaks 
while awake, but who talks a hell 
of a lot in his sleep; Maisie, a 
young married woman, whose hus- 
band is in the Army, and _ her 
mother, who never comes down to 
the ‘‘ City,’’? no matter how fierce 
the blitz, until the ‘‘local’’ is 
closed, and another Jewish family, 
with three very noisy youngsters. 


We have been together now for 
about two months, and we _ get 
along quite well. Of course, there. 
was that mistrust and suspicion at 
first, and even Mike, who at 
the beginning made no_ bones 
about his dislike for the ‘‘ yids,”’ 
has now learned that the Jew is 
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just another human, beset with the 
same trials and tribulations of the 
ordinary mortal, battling for exist- 
ence, and a few of the small com- 
forts in life. 


Frankly, these Jews beat me. 
After all, most of them don’t look 
strong, fierce and aggressive, yet 
in a quiet sort of dignified way, 
they’ve got plenty of guts. For in- 
stance Frankel might be an excep- 
tion, because he’s different to the 
other Jew in our cubicle, Hyman, 
a small, nimble witted little man. 
He sells anything and everything, 
from safety pins to men’s suits, 
and he has worked up quite a 
steady business in the ‘“‘ City,” 
and it is jocularly remarked, that 
if it were possible, he would be the 
first to open a shop in this subter- 
ranean metropolis. 


Frankel, like all orthodox Jews, 
says certain -prayers during the 
day, and in the early days this 
Strict adherence to religious con- 
vention would raise loud guffaws 
of laughter from Mike. 


In a strange, unfriendly atmos- 
phere, in a world turned topsy 
turvy, with conventions, faiths and 
principle being discarded with 
lightning rapidity, Frankel con- 
tinued his old way of life. 


During the winter, when the 
days were short, and we got down 
to ‘‘ Underground City ”’ early, he 
would go into a corner, and, with 
his eyes closed, sway backwards 
and forwards reciting the evening 
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prayers, oblivious to the sniggers 
around him. He would carry out 
this ritual, I’m sure, without miss- 
ing a single word, and then un- 
perturbed by any’interest or diver- 
sion he might have caused, return 
to fiis bunk, take off his soft black 
hat, put on a skull cap, while his 
wife prepared their supper, which 
she brought out from a small 
attache case. 


Mike would make ribald jokes 
about all this, and on one or two 
occasions even ‘‘ Sullen Tom ”’ toid 
him to “ turn it up.” 


But one night his wife cowed 
his swaggering, arrogant, abusive 
behaviour, by a sudden and unex- — 
pected tirade against him. She had 
worked for a Jewish family when 
quite a young girl, and she had. 
been very happy in their service. 
They had been decent people, and 
if Mike didn’t hold his tongue, | 
she’d ‘‘ crown’? him with a milk 
bottle. 


That night, the Frankels invited 
the Donovans to share their sup- 
per. The succulent fried fish and 
sweet coffee helped pave the way 
to a better understanding. 

During the long winter nights, 
while the Nazis were assisting the 
Angel of Death, ‘‘ Underground 
City ’’ was lively and turbulent. It 
was well lit and warm, and crowds 
‘of people would throng the corri- 
dors and cubicles, like a busy 
centre of a metropolis. 


A wireless, loud and raucous, 


blared forth the latest dance tunes, 


and in dark corners, young boys 
and girls, in close embrace, would 
practise the latest dance. steps. 


People sat or stood in groups, 
chatting and smoking. Everything 
was discussed, from the war situ- 
ation to the latest dog results. 
Others sat and played cards, some 
tried to read; considering the noise, 
those who did were optimists. 

The ‘‘ City’? swarmed with a 
colourful, polyglot crowd of human 
beings. Negroes rubbed shoulders 
with Chinese. There were Indians, 
Greeks, Jews. The different lan- 
guages mingled a.:u swelled in a 
discordant, yet united, human 
note. It was like a Tower of Babel. 
A tower which, instead of reaching 
to the skies, penetrated deep down 
into: the bowels of the earth. An 
edifice, which, instead of collapsing 
through the differences and mis- 
understandings of people speaking 
strange tongues, grew stronger 
under the stress of human suffer- 
ing, and the resolve for a future 
better world. 


III 


In the early days, the hygienic 
conditions of the ‘‘ City ’”’ left 
much to be desired, 


We all slept huddled together on 
anything we could find, sleeping 
in our clothes for warmth. Of 
,course, this was ‘before bunks were 
installed, and stringent regulations 
about bedding were enforced. In 


tact, I found conditions so bad that - 
I Jett the “City” fora number 
of weeks. I stopped living there 
simply because I became lousy, 
yes, plain lousy, and those few . 
weeks that I was infected were the 
most terribly humiliating and de- 
pressing that have ever occurred in 
my life. 

The symptons began with an un- 
controllable itching between the 
fingers. I took little notice at first, 
but I kept myself scrupulously 
clean. Yet, despite my care, the 
symptoms increased. I found it: 
impossible to sleep at night. My 
whole body itched, and even dur- 
ing fitful dozes, I would be con- 
scious of my restless movements 
and scratching. 

I grew worried and depressed. 
I felt ashamed and disgusted with: 
myself, and. would lie awake 
throughout the night, trying to 
control that maddening desire to 
scratch. At last, almost driven to 
distraction, I went to my doctor. 

He looked at my hands and 
wrists and said abruptly ‘‘ H’m, I 
suppose you sleep in a shelter? ”’ 

““Ves,’’ I replied, ‘‘is that the 
cause of all this? ”’ 

He leaned back, pursed his lips 
and moved his head slowly up and 
down. ‘‘ Well, it’s very possible, 
you know. Sleeping in your 
clothes, mixing with all sorts and 
kinds of people, bad sanitary and 
hygienic arrangements, all these 
things help bring about these in- 
fections.’’ 
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‘“ Christ ! ’? I exclaimed, ‘‘ can’t 
anything. be done about ‘this? ” 
He leaned back in his chair. 

“Well, it’s rather a difficult pro- 
blem,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and one that 
cannot be remedied overnight, and 
until they are . . .,”” he raised his 
eyebrows and spread his hands 
apart, ‘‘ the public either stay in 
the shelters and run the risk of 
contracting these diseases, or 
sleep at home.”’ 


‘“ Well, that’s not very satisfac-. 


tory,’’ I replied heatedly. 

““My dear man,’’ he said 
suavely, ‘‘I’m sure that the 
authorities are doing all in their 
power to improve conditions, but 
you must appreciate that this all 
takes time.”’ 


I. left very dissatisfied, and for 
the next two weeks didn’t go near 
the ‘‘ City.’’ I shunned it like a 
leper colony. 

On my doctor’s advice, I took 
special baths at the Council’s 
cleansing station. I still feel hot 
and ashamed when I think of it 
now. I saw a number of really 
bad ‘cases there, men with their 
bodies covered with this 
horrible scourge. Fortunately, I 
had it in a very mild form, and 
after one or two very reluctant 
visits to this delousing centre, it 
gradually disappeared. 

I stayed away another week, 
spending the nights standing about 
in the Underground subways, and 
sleeping fitfully on the 
Stairs. Now, 
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stone 
more. than ever, I 


really appreciated the pleasant 


feeling of being clean and healthy. 

With the complete disappearance 
of this ugly disorder, I felt a new 
man, and when I finally did return 
to ““Undersround  C1ty. 
changed my ‘‘gear’’ (bedding) and 
took every precaution against a 
further occurrence. I learned that 
during my absence there had been. 
quite a few outbreaks of scabies, 
and the people had raised, such a 
hell of a stink, that the medical 
authorities had quickly taken the 


matter in hand, and the “ City’s” 


medical unit had strict instruc- 
tions to make careful investiga- 
tions, and report any suspected 
case. 


IV 


Like any other city, we have our 
social. side too, and I am quite an 
active member on that committee. 
It’s our job to provide entertain- 
ment and social events for the -in- 
habitants, particularly during the 
long winter nights. 


We’ve got a fairly decent darts 
team, and even a bridge team, but 
our strongest point is our concert 
party. 

They have a reputation too, and 
whenever they put on a show the 
“City’’ is crowded with outside 
visitors all anxious to see the per- 
formance. 

Weare really proud of them, and 
in fact their reputation is such that 
they are always ‘‘ booked ”’ out to 
appear at other shelters, and on 


one occasion even did a B.B.C. 
broadcast. 


‘The organiser of this party is a 
young Jewish lad, who certainly 
knows how to put over this special 
type of show, and the rest of the 
party are all youngsters, boys and 
girls in their ’teens. 

Of course, these shows are far 
from being highbrow 
they are just down to earth, belly 
raising laughter affairs, with plenty 
of good, human, 
An entertainment easily appreci- 
ated by everybody. 


or clever, 


Apart from being an excellent 
little concert party, they’ve got 
plenty of guts, too. They keep all 
their outside ‘‘ bookings,’’ no mat- 
ter how bad the raids can be, and 
on more than one occasion have 
gone on foot through the most 
severe blitzes to keep an engage- 
ment. 

On one occasion they were due 
to appear at a shelter about a mile 
away. They met in the “ City,” 
with the intention of leaving to- 
gether, as a friend had offered to 
run them down in his car. 

One of the troupe, Jerry, a 
comedian, was late in turning up. 
The party waited for him im- 
patiently. Time was very short. 

There was a heavy raid on that 
night, and as they waited, grouped 
in the entrance, they wondered if 
anything had happened to him. 

Morry, the leader, kept on 
glancing at his watch. Time was 
passing, and still no sign of Jerry. 


boisterous fun. . 


They: were late already. They de- 
cided to give him another ten 
minutes. Still no sign of Jerry, then 
Morry came over to me and said 
that they would be going along 
without him, and in the event of 
him turning up after they had 
gone, I should tell him that there 
would be no need for him to fol- 
low on as they would carry on 
without him, especially as it would 
be risky and foolhardy to walk 
all that the 
Nazis were performing overhead. 
They then piled into the cars, and 
to the accompaniment of droning 
planes, gunfire and falling bombs, 
drove off. 


distance, while 


About ten minutes later, Jerry 
turned up, hurried and breathless. 
His train had been delayed owing 
to the raid. 


When I gave him Morry’s mes- 
sage he became very annoyed. 
How could they carry on without 
the comedian? His professional 
dignity was hurt, and despite iny 
protestations he said he was going 
after them. 


I tried my best to persuade him 
otherwise, it was pretty bad out- 
side, but he ignored my pleadings, 
turned his coat collar up, stuck on 
his helmet (he was a member of 
the A.R.P. services), zad hurried 
out after them. 


The concert party were nearing 
the ‘‘ finale ’’ of their programme. 
They had put over a good per- 
formance, and had been vocifer- 
ously applauded. .Their audience, 

Te 
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twentieth century troglodytes, 
warmly appreciated these spells of 
entertainment in their ‘‘ deaden- 
ing ’? existence, and they gladly 
demonstrated their thanks to this 
gallant little band of ‘‘ under- 
ground troubadours.”’ 


The ~ small cast were now 
assembled on the makeshift, rickety 
platform that served as a stage, 
singing their final number, when a 


dirty, dust covered, dishevelled 
Jerry joined them from the 
** wings.”’ 


His sudden ghastly appearance 
put them out of their stride, up- 
set their routine, and Morry quick- 
ly pulled him off the stage and into 
a small box-cum-dressing room at 
the side. Being a natural born 
comedian, Jerry even managed to 
put some funny business over 
while being pulled off, that made 
the house roar. 

The curtain was hastily lowered, 
and Morry came in front and apold- 
gised for this sudden intrusion, and 
promised that the show would go 
on as soon as possible. Back in 
the dressing room, Jerry’s friends 
were standing round him, eager 
and anxious to know what had 
happened. 

He looked a sorry sight. His 
face was dirty, and covered with 
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streaks of dried perspiration. His 
clothes were torn, and covered with 
a thick layer of white dust. 

He looked tired and worn, but 
already he was removing as much 
of the dust as possible and apply- 
ing his make-up. 

Morry then came in and asked 
him what. had occurred, what had 
happened to him? He finished his 
make-up, then turned and faced 
them. 

‘‘ Oh,” he said, ‘‘ nothing really 
serious. I just stopped by to help 
a stretcher party.” 

He rose from the chair and made 
towards the stage, but they pulled 
him back. 

“Hey,” he cried, ‘“‘ they’re 
waiting outside, we’ve got to finish 
the show.’’ 

But they wouldn’t let him go 
until he had told them what had 
occurred. Reluctantly he told his 
story. 

On his way a stick of bombs had 
fallen close by. Fortunately, oniy 
some of the blast had caught him, 
and he had been hurled some dis- 
tance through the air. When he 
picked himself up he looked around 
and saw through the clouds of dust 
and smoké that several houses had 
been demolished some distance 
away. He had hurried to the 
scene, and after climbing over piles 
of debris, had come across a num- 
ber, of casualties. He ‘had im- 
mediately gone to their assistance, 
and while doing so, a stretcher 
party had arrived. He recognised 


them as men from his post, and 
he had immediately joined in with 
them. The work had been long 
and arduous. Some casualties had 
been trapped, and had been rescued 
with difficulty. He had worked 
with them until every casualty had 
been accounted for, and on the 
completion of the incident, they 
had given him a lift in their car, 
as his way lay partly in their direc- 
tion. 


He recounted all this very 
laconically, interspersed with 
““ cracks ’’ of his particular brand 
of humour, then sprang up and 
said: ‘‘Well, how about the show ? 
Mustn’t keep the customers wait- 
ing, and I’m dying to try out some 
new gags.’’ 

He went on. The audience 
thought him a new turn. He was 
in good fettle. He kept them roar- 
ing with laughter, and they ll 
agreed afterwards that he had been 
the best of the lot. 


Vv 


Another raid is on. One even 
more terrible than any of its pre- 
decessors. Right from its com- 
mencement, it has kept on with 
unabating fury, never easing up for 
a moment. It is a bad night, for 
even the noisy, cheery mien of the 
““ City ’’ is silenced. People either 
sit, or lie in their bunks. Conver- 
sation is sporadic, for even down 
here, in the very bowels of the 
earth, we can hear the dull thuds 


of falling bombs and the angry 
barks of the A.A. guns. 


It has never been so bad. 
Mothers sit pale and dark eyed, 
clutching their children to them. 
Men sit in their shirt sleeves, silent, 
some trying to read. Outside, in 
the corridors, people stand ‘about in 
small groups, talking and snioking 
incessantly. The atmosphere in the 
“City ’’ is silent and oppressive. 
A taut tension, strained to snapping 
point, hangs over everything. Sud- 
denly there is a dull thud, and the 
““ City ’’ shakes and trembles. The 
lights flicker. Women scream; 
children wake from their sleep, 
crying. Clouds. of dust fall from 
the roof. Some jump up panic 
stricken and rush to the exit doors. 
The marshals rush through the 
labyrinth of corridors, calming the 
inhabitants. There’s nothing to 
worry about! Everything is all 
right! They can all go back to 
sleep ! 

Silence settles once again, but 
most of them are now awake. 
Twice, in rapid succession, loud 
explosions rock the very founda- 
tions of the ‘‘ City.’’ Again the 
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place is filled with thick clouds of 
dust. The wardens and marshals 
have a herculean task maintain- 
ing order. There is a very thin 
dividing line now between sanity 
and panic. 
whimper. An infant in one of the 
cubicles is crying lustily, it wants 
its food. 

The medical unit is kept busy. 
A great many have fainted, or col- 
lapsed through shock. Some re- 
cover under treatment, others keep 
on going off. One woman is de- 
liriously: calling for her son, and 
keeps on repeating his regimental 
number. 

In one of the cubicles, somebody 
makes an attempt to break into a 
cheerful song. Another loud ex- 
plosion abruptly terminates his 
efforts. 

It must be simply hell outside, 
and agonies of agonies, the night 
is still young. 

I leave my cubicle, and go out in- 
to the street. Fires are raging all 


around, planes droning overhead, — 


the crash and detonation of gunfire 
and falling bombs. I feel de- 
pressed and bitter. I feel afraid, I 
am afraid. I return hurriedly to my 
shelter. 

Mrs. Frankel, clasping her 
daughter tightly to her bosom, is 
rocking backwards and forwards, 
her lips moving in silent prayer. 
Her husband, sitting by her side, is 
swaying gently, reciting silently 
prayers from a little leather bound 
prayer book. At times he closes 
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Women cry, children. 


his eyes tightly, in even more earn- 
est concentration. 

The Donovans are sitting silent, 
morose, hunched together. Mike 
stares moodily in front of him, 
picking his*nose. Hyman is play- 
ing patience, using his closed port- 
manteau as a table, trade is very 
quiet. 

The rest lie or sit in their bunks, 
silent. 

Jackson is sitting beside me. He 
holds a book in his -hand and is 
trying to read, but every now and 
then looks: up, runs his hand 
through his hair and bends down to 
the book again. 

I feel jumpy and nervy. I get up 
and walk through the ‘“ City.”’ 
Everywhere people are either 
sitting, lying down or stand- 
ing about in groups. A 
gloomy, melancholy air hangs 
over the ‘‘ City ’’ like the cell of a 
doomed prisoner who is about to 
be executed. We all feel like that 
prisoner, death is very near. It 
might strike us down any moment. 
The uncertainty of it all is agonis- 
ing. Naturally, of course, every- 
body tries to hide that innermost 
fear, but it is apparent just the _ 
same. 

Even the younger set, the boys 
and girls, who are usually of the 
older inhabitants, are now silent 
and heavy eyed. Gone the laughter, 
chaff and wild horseplay. Death is 
near, itis very near. It is all 
around us! 

' Treturn and sit down. Suddenly 


there is a-wild rush of feet down 
the stairs and along the corridor. 
Wild stampede, and the next 
-moment there is a tremendous 
thud. The ‘‘ City’”’ rocks and 
sways as if struck by an _ earth- 
quake. Plaster and dust fall 


thitkly from the ceiling. It is so ° 


thick, that it enters your mouth 
and nostrils. You cough and splut- 
ter. The dust chokes you. 


People are thrown out of their 
bunks, the lights flicker, and the 
place is plunged into darkness. 


They shout and scream. Women 
become hysterical, children shriek 
in terror. Men’s voices, raised in 
an attempt to quell the panic, 
mingle, and are lost in the din. 
There is panic now, panic in its 
most dangerous form. People rush 
about madly in -the darkness, 
bumping, pushing and falling over 
each other. Everywhere is wild 
confusion and chaos. 


VI 

_ The darkness adds to the terror. 
Rumours spread like wildfire. The 
‘City ’’ has been hit! They all 
fight madly to reach the exit doors. 

Jackson, Donovan and myself 
manage to control our section of 
the ‘‘ City.’’ I go out into the 
milling, fighting crowd, and bump 
into a burly figure carrying an 
emergency lamp. It is London, 
he recognises me. 

‘“ My God!’ he shouts, ‘‘ what 


a commotion ! You can’t hold 


them! How about giving me a 
hand? ”’ 

-I dive into the crowd, shouting 
reassuring phrases. 

The marshals are shouting, 
cajoling and threatening in turn, 
for the public to remain calm. They 
rush backwards and_ forwards, 


waving the emergency lamps above 
their heads. - 


Everything is all right! ‘They 
are quite safe! Steady on! Steady 
on! Will they please kindly re- 
turn to their places ! 

I work with London. Gradu- 
ally the mad stampede is brought 
under control, and soon every 
cubicle is lit by an emergency 
lamp. _ 

The excitement dies down slow- 
ly, but still simmers. I shudder 
to think of what would happen if 
the ‘‘City ’’ was actually hit. 

I sit down on my bunk. Sleep 
is now out of the question. People 
are now speaking loudly and 
noisily, as people do after a terri- 
fying tension has eased. Rumours 
fly about and are tossed from 
mouth to mouth, from cubicle to 
cubicle. We have been hit! We 
haven’t been hit! The bombs fell 
at the corner of the street! They 
fell just across the road! In fact, 
bombs have fallen all around us, 
and we should now be just a 
ruinous, smoking pyre. 

Gradually the chatter dies down. 
Frankel looks up and says simply 
‘* God’s reckoning -will come one 
day, and very soon too.” 
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Hyman, who is gathering his 
cards together, they were strewn 
- all over the place during the stam- 
grunts contemptuously. 
‘““God? You talk about God?” 
he sneers, ‘‘ rubbish! If there is 
a God, why is he allowing all this 
to happen? ’’ and he waves his 
arms about as though embracing 
everything. 

Frankel replies simply. ‘‘It is not 
for us to understand His ways. He 
knows best why he is allowing all 
this to happen.’’ 

‘73 s’’ says Mike from his 
bunk, derisively. 

There is a silence. The cubicle 
looks strange and weird, almost 
mournful, in the meagre light 
shed by the emergency lamp. The 
dark shadowy figures, — sitting 
hunched forward in their bunks, 
look like a bereaved family mourn- 
ing a tragic loss. 

The silence is broken by Jack- 
son’s musical, twangy drawl. 

“Tt’s hard to believe,’’ he says, 
“It’s almost incredible that all this, 
this slow, horrible destruction of 
the world. This cold blooded mas- 
sacre of millions of innocent men, 
women and children, should be due 
to just a handful of power-crazy 
monsters.”’ 

His voice rose to a tone of pas- 
sionate sincerity. 

“The people possess the 
strength of giants. A_ strength 
that could easily destroy this puny 


pede, 
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gang of ambitious exploiters, but 
they don’t know it, at least, not 
yet. It is within their power. It 
is there for them to grasp. It is 
their strength, their heritage. But 
they are. only now beginning to 
become conscious of it. They are 
waking up. They are beginning to 
see the light of day.”’ 

We were all listening intently 
now. His words somehow made us 
feel good, strong and. powerful. He 
continued : 

‘“ The process is slow, but this 
powerful, lethargic creature is stir- 
ring. Soon it will be fully con- 
scious of its strength.”’ 

He turns to Frankel. ‘“ Mr. 
Frankel,’’ he says, ‘‘ even the good 
book says ‘ God helps those who 


help themselves,’ we’ll do our 
share first.’’ 
A deep silence follows. I look 


at my watch. The night has al- 
most passed. Ware still alive. It 
is quiet outside. We wait for the 
SAI Clear.” 

Jackson’s words have made a 
deep impression on me. Undoubt- 


edly, it is we, the people, who, 


once and for all, can make this 
world a happy place to live in. To 
rid the world for ever of that. ter- 
rible scourge War. 

The ‘‘ All Clear ’’ has sounded. 
The people  bestir themselves, 
yather up their bundles of bedding 
and like ghostly phantoms leave 
the “‘ City ”’ for another day. 


Good Old joe! 


-l Soldier writes on audience-reaction to two Russian filins 
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I HAVE HAD the opportunity of 
judging audience reaction to two 
films, ‘‘A Day in the Soviet 
Union,’’ and ‘‘Our Russian Allies,”’ 
in an industrial town while on 
leave from the Army, and in small 
country towns while at my station. 

While the town audience tended 
to be more enthusiastic the country 
audiences seemed to be the most 
overwhelmed by the power and 
might of our Soviet allies and every 
manifestation of strength, happi- 
ness and progress was greeted with 
“* Ahs ’’ and ‘‘ Ohs.’’ Possibly this 
‘is because the old anti-Soviet pro- 
paganda had taken deeper root in 


the country and the sight of Rus- 


sians travelling in high powered 
cars, the beauty of the Kremlin, 
the magnificent Moscow uuder- 
ground, and the prosperity of the 
Russians had to be seen to be be- 
lieved. 

However, it is among the soldiers 
that the greatest effect is visible. 
Here in addition it is possible to 
take part in the discussions which 
invariably arise after seeing the 
films. A few men from my unit 
saw ‘‘ A Day in Soviet Russia ’”’ 
and immediately came back hot 
foot to spread the news, and every 
day for three days groups went to 
town to see it. 


Let us take the reactions of the 
soldiers. The first and greatest re- 
action is an immediate and often 
blasphemous denunciation of the 
anti-Soviet propaganda of the past. 
“They told us they were uncivil- 
ised! ’’—‘‘ Where are the card- 
board tanks? ’’—‘‘ Kidding us for 
years, the b s!?’—‘*What, no 
bombs? ’’ And so forth. It will 
be most difficult in the future to 
instil any anti-Soviet propaganda 
into these boys. Next comes the 
admiration for the Red Army and 
its magnificent equipment. Each 
detail of the Red Army parade is 
discussed—the tanks, the guns, the 
motor cycles, Timoshenko, the Cos- 
sacks, and last but not least, they 
discuss—‘‘ Joe.’’ 

“Joe ’’ is J. V. Stalin, who has 
won a place in the hearts of the 
British soldier. So used to leaders 
dressed up like comic opera princes, 
covered in gold braid and orders, to 
them J. V. Stalin embodies all the 
virtues of the common man. ‘“‘Joe’’ 
in his cap and ‘‘ Demins ”’ (the can- 
vas fatigue suit of the army) be- 
comes the soldiers’ brother and 
comrade rather than some far off 
creature only to be spoken of with 
‘* Just like us ’’ is the com- 
monest phrase. His quiet and un- 
assuming manner is so different 
from that of the blustering and 
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dressed-up leaders of the Axis, and 
the genuine and enthusiastic re- 
ception he and other leaders re- 
ceive from the Moscow populace is 
compared with the regimented 
‘* heiling ’’ of the picked spectators 
at one of Hitler’s rallies. 

These films have struck a blow at 
the heart of anti-Soviet propaganda. 
‘« Never boys 
and from the realisation that the 
Soviet Union is a bulwark against 
Fascism comes a more positive out- 
look. They realise why the Soviet 
From admira- 


again ’’ say the 


Union is so strong. 
tion of the wonders of the sports 
parade, the mighty 
plants and the palace-like workers’ 
clubs, conies an understanding why 


industrial 


the common people are able to 
organise parades and shows which 
put the Hollywood film kings in 
the shade, why they are able to 
build wonderful underground rail- 
ways, and why they are able to 
organise the army which has 
smashed the myth of N~zi invinci- 
bility. 

As one soldier said ‘‘ After see- 
ing those films I think what we 
need is twenty-five years of b—— 
Communism ! ”’ 

It was not very elegantly or cor- 
rectly put, but nevertheless it con- 
tains within it the germs which will 


grow and ripen into a full and com- 


plete understanding. 


““ And then they controlled the price ”’ 
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Two Poems. 
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The searchlight beam 
Gropes for the Pleiades. 
The door hangs loose: 

And no man is inside. 

The church shows ribs : 

Its wisdom is departed 

And the heart of man 
Traverses to fresh bearings. 


Timothy Shenkins 
Hammers at the East Gate. 


On this, our Distant Point 
All lines converge 
Wisdom and happiness 
Meet here as power 
Shaping a new man 

In a new world. 


The heart of man 
Traverses to fresh bearings. 


We have grown up in the night, 
In disaster and retreat, 
Accustomed to hear evil, 

Almost afraid to hope. 

Our eyes and the mouth’s lines 
Are history’s map. 

But now, in the first light, 

We find our Distant Point 

Not far in time and space 

But now and at our feet. 


While Timothy Shenkins 


Hammers at the East Gate. 


Po a MORTON. 
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SH OIRSEE ST (Ded 


Death the nimble, life the sly 

Meet at the turning of the year. 
Touching their fingers at the point 
The sun turns in the southern sky 

To start his climb towards the plough. 


Life takes a token payment 

Only in light. 

For the frost’s gloved hand bears heavier 
And the wind’s . 
Word of command 

Stiffens the upright land 

To strict attention. 


Precious in this time 

The minutes filched by life 

The hoard of light 

Secretly amassed. For in them lie 

The quiet bursting of the year’s first flowers 

And. the unimaginable, singing summer joy, the hands 
Of lovers and comrades linked and swinging, 

The piled up glory of a world won free. 


A. L. MORTON 


Two Characters 


1. eet 


Is to all men’s thinking a rogue, 
and to most men the worst; other 
rogues are known by the eyes, but 
this by the ears; and his surest 
mark is that he is found only with 
the wealthy. He talks: and dis- 
plays most of his judgment in the 
choice of his He knows 
none but the famous; and _ his 
knowledge, like the phoenix, is to 
be taken on the word of others. He 
puts more zeal into his words than 
meaning, and more in his accent 
than zeal. A catastrophe or earth- 
quake is his delight; for there he 


words. 
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Nee Pon ai Pale Ss 
gets chance’ to conjure a vote by 
seeming to see his enemies con- 
founded by God’s wrath. And let 
him be but elected, he will offer the 
millennium as proof of his celestial 
influence. 
tion to aiding business; 


He will give his sanc- 
but he 
makes it his business not to aid 
sanctions. 


With many another of his kind 
he may be found in Westminster, 
where he sleeps or talks: and if 
you find him not here, you shall 
in a country seat trading secrets of 
state for a case of champagne. 
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Is said to lead his men, and some 
might think it; for he writes from 
the van though he travels in the 
rear. But he struggles with the 
enemy by proxy only; and knows 
no other loss than that of a dis- 
patch. He learns his trade from 
Caesar and Virgil; and holds the 
phalanx best of all battle orders. 
Of all weapons he loves cold steel 
the first, since he never uses it; and 
has more arguments against artil- 
lery than against the enemy. He 
gauges a man by his years; and, 
since he is older than most, acquits 
himself the best of them all. His 
wit, lke his adjutant, trails be- 
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and on occasion is alto- 
So there is nothing 
even 


hind, 
gether lost: 
but takes him by surprise, 
though it be the enemy’s surrender. 

Should any seek him, he will be 
found encamped at a point no less 
than one day’s journey from the 
main column; for while he con- 
jures his troops always to advance, 
his main concern is with retreat, 
which device he uses often. 

His features are red and his 
voice harsh, his gods Bacchus and 
Epicurus, his diseases, spleen and 
choler, and his death peaceful—in 
bed. He is the apex of an army; 
but scarce ever leaves the base. 
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Clifford Odets 
“TILL THE DAY I DIE” 


Every 
SATURDAY, at 6 p.m. 
SUNDAY, at 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. 


UNITY THEATRE 


1 GOLDINGTON ST., N.W.1 


Euston 2381 and 5391 


Members and Associates only. For full details of 
membership, at 2s. a year, and seat reservations, call 


or phone above, 
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